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Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  is  much  of  personal  reminiscence  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
today,  so  if  you  detect  much  of  ego  forget  about  it. 

This  great  country  of  ours  has  had  such  a  marvelous  growth  that  the 
men  and  women  of  today  do  not  fully  comprehend  how  very  young  it  is.  I 
am  reminded  by  this  occasion  of  my  father  taking  me  when  a  child  of  but 
eight  years  of  age  to  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  held  at  Washington's 
Headquarters,  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  where  Washington  was  quartered 
during  one  of  the  winters  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  we  had  listened 
to  the  address  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  they  brought  forward  on  the  platform 
a  tottering  old  man  and  introduced  him  to  us  as  Mr.  Usual  Knapp,  the  last 
surviving  member  of  Washington's  body  guard.  That  I  should  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  member  of  Washington's  body  guard  and  of  shaking 
his  hand  is  to  you  a  somewhat  impressive  illustration  of  how  few  years 
have  passed  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  you  add  to  the  88  years  that 
I  have  lived,  another  life  as  long  as  mine  it  will  take  you  back  to  1754,  more 
than  two  decades  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  less,  therefore, 
than  the  added  years  of  two  aged  men,  this  country  lias  become  the  greatest 
nation  in  all  the  world. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  today  for  a  little  while  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Our  Bible  is  an  epitome  of  human  experience — the  stored  up  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  As  we  study  it,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages  God  has  always  provided  a  great  man  with  which  to  meet 
great  emergencies.  If  I  was  an  unconditional  believer  in  what  the  church 
calls  special  providences,  I  should  certainly  believe  that  God  did  specially 
raise  up  Abraham  Lincoln  to  save  the  American  Union,  and  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  the  most  promising  experiment  of  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  history,  we  have  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship.  Born  February  12,  1809,  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin,  with  only  the  bare  ground  for  a  floor,  self-educated  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  burning  log  in  the  fireplace,  he  yet  lived  to  twice  become 
the  ruler  of  this  great  nation,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  all  history,  and  the  emancipator 
from  human  slavery  of  millions  of  men  and  women. 

Practically  Uknown  in  1858 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  practically  nothing  was  known  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
outside  his  own  state  of  Illinois.  Few  indeed  of  his  own  fellow  citizens  ap- 
preciated his  ability  and  genius.  But  at  that  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  that  there  was  one  man  in  Illinois,  most  competent  judge,  who  fully 
appreciated  his  greatness  and  his  ability,  and  that  was  the  "Little  Giant", 
as  he  was  called,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  already  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Illinois, 
as  the  candidate  for  the  senatorship  then  held  by  Mr.  Douglas.  When  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  1858,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  on  his  way  back  to  Illinois  to 
engage  in  his  memorable  conflict  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  went  by  the  way  of 
New  York  City.  I  was  then  a  lad  of  17  years  of  age,  much  interested  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  quite  captivated  with  the  doctrine  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty"  as  originated  and  advocated  by  the  senator  from  Illinois.  It 
was  the  plan  which  Mr.  Douglas  had  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  human  slavery.  It  contemplated  a  popular  vote  by  the 
citizens  of  each  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  when  such  territory 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  as  to  whether  it  would  become  a  free  or  a  slave 
state.   In  derision,  the  Republicans  called  it  "Squatter  Sovereignity." 

Mr.  Douglas'  Estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

While  in  New  York,  Mr.  Douglas  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  on  Union 
Square.  I  knew  quite  well  a  young  New  York  Democratic  politician,  named 
J.  Daggett  Hunt,  who  had  spent  the  previous  winter  in  Washington  and,  who 
by  reason  of  his  great  natural  ability,  had  become  quite  a  protege  of  the 
senator.  He  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  call  upon  Mr.  Douglas.  We  went 
to  the  hotel,  were  shown  into  the  parlor  and  sent  our  names  up  to  him.  He 
came  down  immediately,  and  my  boyish  heart  stood  almost  still  as  he  entered 
the  room,  for  he  was  my  hero  of  those  days.  Short  of  stature  and  thickly 
set,  with  a  massive  head,  covered  witli  a  heavy  growth  of  hair,  inclined  to 
curl,  he  looked  the  reputation  that  he  bore,  of  being  the  best  rough  and 
tumble  debater  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 


Finally  his  conversation  with  us  drifted  to  the  coming  campaign  in 
Illinois,  when  my  friend  said  to  him,  "Senator,  who  is  this  man,  Abe 
Lincoln,  they  have  nominated  against  you?"  He  was  silent  for  a  moment 
and  his  face  grew  grave.  Then  he  answered,  "They  have  nominated  against 
me  the  ablest  Republican  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  have  no  easy  job 
before  me." 

He  little  thought  that  within  three  years  from  that  date,  lie  would  be 
sitting  on  the  platform  at  Washington,  himself  a  defeated  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President,  politely  holding  the  hat  of  this  same  "Abe  Lincoln" 
while  he  was  being  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  To  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  Senator  Douglas,  be  it  remembered,  that  he  did  not  fail  his 
country  in  its  hour  of  peril,  but  gave  his  undivided  support  to  the  Union 
cause,  and  through  his  example  also  brouglit  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment the  great  body  of  his  Democratic  friends  of  the  North 

The  Great  Debate  of  1858 

Mr.  Douglas  went  home  and  shortly  the  most  momentous  political  debate 
in  all  our  history  was  on.  I  expected  to  see  the  backwoods,  uncouth  lawyer 
so  utterly  vanquished  by  his  skilled,  eloquent  and  resourceful  opponent,  that 
little  would  be  left  of  him  or  his  cause  after  a  meeting  or  two.  Their  speeches 
were  printed  and  distributed  as  soon  as  delivered,  and  I  wrote  each  of  them, 
requesting  they  should  have  copies  sent  to  me,  and  it  was  done. 

Republicans  generally  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  feared  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  be  no  match  for  Senator  Douglas  in  that  memorable  contest. 
It  was  probably  true  that  Douglas,  with  his  skill  and  wit,  best  caught  the 
crowd  and  won  the  greater  applause,  for  Lincoln  was  talking  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  and  telling,  even  Republicans,  truths  not  all  of 
them  were  ready  to  receive.  Naturally,  the  applause  was  scanty  and  infre- 
quent, but  the  whole  country  soon  began  to  take  thoughtful  note  of  what 
this  backwoods  lawyer  was  saying.  His  thought-to-be-rash  and  startling 
statement  that,  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  that  "this 
country  could  not  long  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,"  created  great  un- 
easiness among  the  leaders  of  his  party.  It  was  feared  that  he  was  injuring 
the  prospects  of  his  party  for  success  in  the  coming  presidential  election 
of  1860. 

I  read  and  re-read  these  speeches,  as  they  were  sent  to  me,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  youth.  When  they  commenced,  I  was  a  Douglas  Democrat;  when 
they  ended,  I  had  become  a  Lincoln  Republican.  The  presidential  election 
of  1860  was  settled  and  won  in  this  great  debate  of  1858. 

Mr.   Lincoln's  Early  Life 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  we  have  said,  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  near  Nolin 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  known  as  LaRue  County,  Kentucky.  When  yet  an 
infant,  the  family  removed  to  another  log  cabin  not  far  distant,  and  in  these 
two  homes  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life.  In  his 
eighth  year,  the  family  moved  to  near  Gentryville,  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 
This  was  in  1816.  His  mother  died  October  5,  1818,  at  the  age  of  35  years, 
when  her  child,  Abraham,  was  but  nine  years  old.    Her  maiden  name  was 


Nancy  Hanks.  The  doctors  disagree  as  to  whether  heredity  or  environment 
most  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  great  man,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
environment  which  controlled  in  the  making  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  sad  thing  that  the  mother  who  gave  him  birth  could 
not  have  lived  to  have  seen  him  steadily  grow  in  greatness,  until  at  length 
he  became  the  saviour  of  his  country.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  born  of  parents  with  a  poor  lineage,  for  the  Lincolns  had  been 
pioneers  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  they 
included  in  their  connection  men  of  mark  and  character. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Remarries 

In  December,  1819,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mother,  his  father  was  married  again  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children  by  a  former  marriage.  We  must  give  Thomas 
Lincoln  the  credit  of  apparently  knowing  how  to  select  a  good  step-mother 
and  not  flinching  from  marrying  her  because  of  the  three  additional  respon- 
sibilities which  came  with  her,  for  like  so  many  step-mothers,  she  displayed 
great  devotion  and  great  wisdom  in  the  training  of  the  serious  minded, 
studious  step-son  she  inherited  from  her  husband's  former  marriage.  In 
fact,  she  seems  to  have  recognized  the  latent  genius  in  the  boy  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  did  his  father,  encouraging  him  in  his  ambitions  and  in 
his  desire  to  acquire  knowledge.  At  five  years  old,  at  ten,  at  fourteen,  and 
at  seventeen,  each  time  for  about  a  month,  the  boy  was  permitted  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  was  all  the  schooling  he  ever  had,  except  that  which  was 
self-acquired. 

No  wonder  the  world  has  ever  marvelled  from  whence  came  the  wonder- 
ful clearness  and  force  with  which  this  man  expressed  himself  on  the  most 
trying  occasions.  Take  those  wonderful  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  when 
at  his  first  inauguration  he  stood  before  a  vast  multitude  who  neither  under- 
stood nor  trusted  him:  "We  are  not  enemies,"  he  said,  "but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

And  again  in  1865,  when  for  the  second  time,  before  high  heaven  and 
the  assembled  multitude,  he  pledged  himself  to  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."  It  is  said  a  sudden  sunshine 
fell  upon  his  care-worn  face  as  he  closed  his  second  inaugural  address  with 
these   words : 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in ;  to  bind  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

With  all  reverence  be  it  said,  that  as  Christ  gave  up  his  life  to  save  the 
world,  I  believe  Abraham  Lincoln,  through  those  terrible  four  years  of 
bloody  Civil  warfare,  would  have  at  any  time  given  up  his  life,  as  he  finally 
did,  that  this  nation  might  live. 


I  am  reminded  of  those  closing  words  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic : 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on." 

And  how  many  thousands  of  the  flower  of  American  manhood  did  thus 
die  "to  make  men  free,"  in  that  bloody  conflict  of  our  Civil  War. 

And  then  again,  in  that  immortal  Gettysburg  address,  note  Mr.  Lincoln's 
power  to  say  in  the  most  simple  way  the  words  that  will  remain  in  the  mem- 
ories and  hearts  of  men  for  ages  to  come : 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this." 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  to  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us. 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  finished  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  his  audience,  he 
turned  to  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  warmly  congratulated 
him  upon  his  oration.  "Ah,  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  "how  gladly 
would  I  exchange  all  my  hundred  pages  to  have  been  the  author  of  your 
twenty  lines." 

Probably  no  more  tender  or  more  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  was  ever 
written  than  this,  addressed  to  a  mother  who  had  lost  five  sons  in  the  Union 
Army: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  November  21,  1861*. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass.: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  file  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  have  been  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.   But   1   cannot  refrain   from  tendering 


you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  languish 
of  your  bereavement  and  leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sac- 
rifice upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln's  Religious  Beliefs 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  member  of  any  church.  He  did  not  easily  assent 
to  the  church's  dogmas  of  his  day.  His  faith  could  be  best  expressed  in  his 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man ;  in  the  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  seek 
to  lead  a  Christ-like  life.   But  he  never  lost  faith  in  Divine  Providence. 

The  day  after  the  victorious  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Major  General  Dan 
Sickles  said  to  him,  "Mr.  President,  what  did  you  think  about  Gettysburg 
before  the  battle?"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "Well,  Sickles,  I  will  tell  you. 
When  I  heard  that  General  Lee  was  marching  with  his  vast  army  upon 
Gettysburg  and  that  the  safety  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  whole  nation  was 
imperilled,  I  went  into  a  little  room  that  I  have  at  the  White  House,  where 
nobody  goes  but  me,  and  I  got  down  on  both  knees  and  I  prayed  to  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  as  I  never  had  prayed  before,  and  I  told  Him  that  this  was 
His  people,  and  that  this  was  His  country,  and  that  these  was  His  battles 
we  were  fighting,  and  that  we  could  not  stand  any  more  Fredericksburgs  or 
Chancellorsvilles ;  and  I  told  Him  that  if  He  would  stand  by  me,  I  would 
stand  by  Him."  And  Sickles  said  that  the  President  ended  with  the  state- 
ment:  "After  that,  Sickles,  I  somehow  had  no  fear  about  Gettysburg." 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Speech 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  was  at  that  great  meet- 
ing at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  in  February,  1860,  an  occasion  for 
perhaps  the  greatest  address  he  ever  delivered,  and  which  clinched  his  hold 
upon  the  Presidential  nomination  of  that  year.  We  New  Yorkers  were  de- 
voted to  the  fortunes  of  William  H.  Seward  and  felt  that  being  the  logical 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  nominated.  Least 
of  all  did  we  feel  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be  feared  from  this  back- 
woods, rail-splitter  candidate  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  But  we  were 
curious  to  see  and  hear  him,  and  so  we  crowded  the  great  auditorium  to  the 
door.  It  could  not  be  called  a  friendly  audience.  His  reception  was  not  en- 
thusiastic, when  introduced.  He  looked  what  he  was,  a  typical  man  from 
the  new  west — six  feet  four  in  height,  gaunt,  but  muscular,  two-thirds  legs, 
not  well  groomed,  and  rather  shambling  in  his  gait  as  he  approached  to  the 
front  of  the  stage.  At  first,  apparently  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  sur- 
roundings, he  commenced  speaking.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  and  he  was 
under  full  headway,  carrying  his  audience  with  him,  applauding  little,  that 
it  might  catch  every  word  of  the  rather  radical  message  he  was  bringing 
to  it.  However,  when  he  closed  the  applause  was  long  continued  and  hun- 
dreds crowded  about  the  platform  to  shake  his  hand. 


Chicago  Convention  of  1860 

Shortly  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention  came  on.  New  York  and 
many  other  eastern  states  sent  Seward  delegations.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
doubt  of  his  nomination.  I  was  sitting  at  the  supper  table  at  my  boarding 
house  when  the  news  came  of  Seward's  defeat  and  of  Lincoln's  nomination. 
We  held  an  improvised  indignation  meeting  on  the  spot.  I  couldn't  sleep  that 
night  for  disappointment.  I  didn't  feel  even  a  little  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
statement,  "Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes",  but  if  ever  Providence  lias 
interfered  in  behalf  of  a  troubled  nation,  it  was  upon  that  occasion. 

I  left  business  in  the  spring  of  1860  and  entered  an  academy  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  seeking  to  add  to  the  slim-red-schoolhouse  education  I  had 
been  enabled  to  get,  before  leaving  my  father's  farm  at  the  age  of  14  years. 
As  the  political  campaign  grew  exciting  in  the  fall,  four  of  us  older  pupils 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  principal  to  drop  our  studies 
and  go  campaigning  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  With  great  presump- 
tion, we  challenged  the  Democratic  speakers  of  the  county  to  joint  debate, 
and,  probably,  because  of  our  youthful  conceitedness,  concluded  we  had 
whipped  them  to  a  standstill,  when  they  finally  called  off  these  joint  meet- 
ings. I  was  not  quite  old  enough  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  election. 
During  the  winter  of  1861  I  had  changed  my  attendance  to  an  academy  at 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  near  my  father's  farm. 

On  His  Way  to  Washington 

The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  after  his  election,  at  Fishkill, 
opposite  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  River.  He  was  taking  a  round  about 
course  in  reaching  Washington  for  his  inauguration,  because  of  rumors  that 
southern  sympathisers  were  laying  in  wait  to  wreck  his  train.  As  the  train 
stopped,  he  appeared  on  the  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  last  car  and  made 
a  brief  address.  A  great  crowd  had  collected  to  see  and  hear  him.  His  re- 
ception was  very  enthusiastic.  I  returned  to  school  next  day,  giving  my 
impressions  of  the  President-elect  to  my  fellow  students  in  my  weekly 
composition. 

The  Flag  Raising 

Soon  we  saw  war  was  sure  to  break  out.  The  young  lady  pupils  told  the 
boys  that  if  they  would  chip  in  sufficient  money  to  buy  the  bunting,  they 
would  make  a  flag  to  hoist  over  the  academy.  When  the  flag  was  completed 
they  said  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  us  to  hoist  over  the  building  the  next  morn- 
ing, unless  one  of  the  boys  would  make  a  speech.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  selected.  When  I  readied  home  that  evening,  my  father  had 
just  returned  from  Newburgh,  with  the  information  that  Fort  Sumpter  had 
been  fired  upon,  and  that  President  Lincoln  had  called  for  75,000  troops. 
After  supper  I  sought  my  study  room  to  think  up  what  I  should  say  the  next 
morning  at  the  flag-raising.  Naturally  the  first  thought  was,  "You  must  tell 
them  the  flag  has  been  fired  upon,  the  President  has  called  for  75,000  volun- 
teers— you  young  men  must  spring  to  the  defense  of  the  country."  You  will 
remember,  that  during  the  Civil  War,  Mark  Twain  said,  "His  patriotism 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  lie  became  willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his 
country  all  his  wife's  relations."  But  I  didn't  see  things  quite  that  way, 
and  the  second  thought  which  came  to  me  was,  "Are  you  going  to  ask  others 


to  spring  to  the  defense  of  the  country  and  not  do  it  yourself?"  That  was  as 
far  as  I  ever  got  in  the  preparation  of  that  speech.  The  next  morning,  stand- 
ing with  my  back  against  a  maple  tree,  on  the  Academy  Campus,  I  made  my 
little  talk,  and  in  concluding  bade  the  pupils  goodbye,  telling  them  I  would 
leave  that  afternoon  for  New  York  City,  to  enlist  in  the  9th  Militia,  which 
had  already  tendered  its  services  to  the  President  by  telegraph.  Thus  forced 
into  it,  I  happened  to  become  the  first  volunteer  in  the  Union  army  from 
my  native  county.  The  country  was  aflame,  the  excitement  greater  than  you 
can  imagine.  The  principal  of  the  Academy  announced  school  would  not 
convene  until  afternoon,  that  the  time  might  be  spent  with  young  Foster. 
I  came  nearer  being  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  other  people  that  forenoon  than 
ever  before  or  ever  after. 

Reviewed  by  the  President 

Our  regiment  was  soon  in  Washington,  getting  there  in  the  evening.  The 
next  morning  we  marched  through  the  White  House  grounds  and  were  re- 
viewed by  President  Lincoln  and  that  grizzled  old  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War,  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  was  still  in  command  of  the  United  States 
army.  He  had  himself  been  a  presidential  candidate  in  the  election  of  1852. 
The  President  and  General  stood  upon  a  horse  block  for  a  reviewing  stand. 
It  was  a  solemn  rather  than  a  gala  occasion. 

I  saw  the  President  several  times  after  that  upon  his  visits  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  On  one  occasion,  the  officers  to  play  a  joke  upon  him,  when 
he  was  to  review  the  troops,  mounted  him  on  a  pony  of  a  horse.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  a  short  body,  but  tremendously  long  legs  and  thus  mounted  his  feet 
almost  scraped  the  ground.  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  as  much 
as  any  of  us.  In  fact,  but  for  his  ability  to  sometimes  let  loose  the  sense  of 
mirth  that  was  in  him,  and  his  enjoyment  of  the  ridiculous,  he  could  hardly 
have  withstood  the  burden  of  his  cares  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him 
during  those  four  terrible  years  of  cruel  warfare. 

Lincoln's  Fund  of  Anecdote 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  wonderful  fund  of  anecdote,  which  he  always  used 
with  consumate  skill,  to  illustrate  a  point  he  desired  to  clinch.  In  one  of  his 
cases  in  court  he  was  trying  to  make  plain  to  the  jury  the  effect  of  self- 
defense.  "My  client,"  he  explained,  "was  in  the  fix  of  the  man  who  was  car- 
rying a  pitchfork  along  the  country  road,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  vicious  dog.  In  the  trouble  that  followed  the  prongs  of  the  pitchfork 
killed  the  dog.  'What  made  you  kill  my  dog?'  the  farmer  cried  in  rage. 
'What  made  him  try  to  bite  me?'  'But  why  didn't  you  go  at  him  with  the 
other  end  of  the  pitchfork?'  'Why  didn't  he  come  at  me  with  the  other  end 
of  the  dog?'  '  The  right  of  self-defense  was  thus  easily  understood,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  won  his  case. 

Lincoln  as  a  boy  used  to  walk  15  miles  to  Boonville  to  listen  to  court 
trials.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  brilliant 
conduct  of  his  case  by  a  lawyer  named  Breckenridge,  that  he  introduced 
himself.  The  lawyer  glanced  at  the  ungainly  youth  and  snubbed  him.  Forty 
years  later  at  the  White  House,  President  Lincoln  reminded  this  same  Mr. 
Breckenridge  of  the  trial  that  had  left  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him. 


At  one  time,  impatient  at  the  technicality  of  a  judge  before  whom  lie 
was  trying  a  case,  he  said  aside  to  a  brother  practioner,  "He  would  hang  a 
man  for  blowing  his  nose  in  the  street,  but  he  would  quash  the  indictment 
if  it  failed  to  state  which  hand  he  did  it  with." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  desertions  from  the  army  became 
frequent,  confined  mostly  to  drafted  men  or  men  who  had  been  induced  to 
enlist  because  of  the  high  bounty  they  had  received.  Orders  had  been  issued 
from  the  War  Department  that  upon  conviction  all  deserters  were  to  be  shot. 
A  father  of  a  young  man  thus  under  conviction  besought  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
pardon  his  son  and  so  wrought  upon  his  sympathies  that  he  finally  wrote 
out  a  pardon  and  bade  the  father  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war. 
He  returned  to  thank  the  President  for  the  pardon  of  his  son.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  "You  found  Secretary  Stanton?"  "Yes,"  the  father  replied.  "And 
what  did  he  say,"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln.  "He  swore  and  said  you  were  a 
damn  old  fool."  "Well,"  said  the  President  with  an  amused  smile  upon  his 
face,  "Stanton  is  generally  right." 

Illinois  Legislature  of  1836 

While,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  in  1858  little  known  outside  of  his  own 
state,  he  stood  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  bar,  notwithstand- 
ing that  state  had  giants  of  intellect  in  those  early  days,  as  is  illustrated  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who  served  with  him  in  the  state 
legislative  session  of  1836.  Beside  Mr.  Lincoln,  among  them  was  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  afterward  Senator  and  candidate  for  President;  Edward  D. 
Baker,  afterwards  U.  S.  Senator  from  Oregon  and  killed,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber in  the  early  part  of  the  war  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  an  engagement 
in  which  I  participated;  James  A.  Shields,  afterwards  Major  General  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  only  man  in  American  History  who  ever  represented 
three  different  states  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  John  A.  Logan,  also 
afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Union  Army,  senator  from  Illinois  and 
candidate  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  Orville  H.  Browning, 
afterwards  U.  S.  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, also  later  a  U.  S.  Senator;  John  A.  McClernard,  afterward  con- 
gressman and  Major  General,  and  a  number  of  others  of  somewhat  lesser 
note.  Probably  no  one  legislature  in  the  history  of  our  country  ever  could 
boast  of  such  a  collection  of  men  of  great  ability,  who  were  to  afterwards 
become  so  powerful  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  it  was  among  such 
men  that  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  to  prominence  and  leadership. 

"Now  He  Belongs  to  the  Ages" 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "Men  of  America  have  erected  a  shrine  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Some  love  to  recall  him  as  he  appealed  to  his  "dissatisfied 
fellow-countrymen"  in  1861;  others  as  he  dedicated  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Gettysburg.  To  others  he  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  great  emancipator. 
The  boys  who  wore  the  blue,  and  who  now  wear  upon  their  heads  the  grey 
of  God's  providing,  think  ever  of  him  as  the  "Father  Abraham"  of  the  armies 
of  the  Union.  To  others  there  comes  the  picture  of  a  man  of  sorrows,  whose 
life  at  Washington  was  one  long  heartbreak  and  whose  only  cheer  came  when 
he  could  pardon  a  soldier  boy." 

How  prophetic  the  words  of  Secretary  Stanton  when  the  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln passed  away:  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
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